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Address  by  Elisha  Lee,  Vice-President,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  System,  before  the  Kiwanis 
Oub,  Rotary  Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Atlantic  City,  May  15,  1923. 


Mr.  TMstmast^,  Mtmbtrs  and  Guests  0f  tkt 
Business  AssMoihns  §f  Ailaniu  Citf: 

oie  b^in  by  thanldng  you  sincerdy  for 
the  unusual  honor  conferred  by  your  mvitatkm 

to  be  here  today.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to 
address  a  joint  meeting  of  three  organizations 
which  are  ao  active  and  (mminent  in  the  civic 
and  commercial  affairs  of  the  World's  greatest 
resort  city.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  realize  and 
prize  the  honor  keenly,  not  only  for  personal 
nawms,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Company  with  which 
I  am  assodated,  and  <rf  the  raihroad  profession  in 
general. 

I  doubt  if  there  could  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world  a  bettw  and  clears  example  of  the  part 
good  transportation  is  capable  of  playing  in  the 
making  of  a  community  than  is  afforded  by 
Atlantic  City  and  the  railroads  which  serve  it. 
Young  people  today,  who  only  know  Atlantic 
City  as  it  has  been  in  rec^t  years,  probably  fail 
utterly  to  realize  how  new  it  is,  and  how  marvel- 
ous has  been  its  growth.  There  are  men  still 
living  who  can  remember  when  Absecon  Island 
was  a  waste  <rf  sand  hills»  marsh  and  roeadow, 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  fishermen,  and  reached 
by  boats.  The  first  railroad  established  a  crude 
s^vice  as  long  ago  as  1854,  but  for  many  years 
tlmeaf ter  devetopmait  was  extremely  dow,  and 
in  the  recollection  of  men  who  still  consider  them- 
selves fairly  young,  Atlantic  City  was  a  very 
primitive  resort,  measured  by  the  standards  of 
today*! 

Railroads  as  Partners 
in  Atlantic  City's  Success 

It  was  not  so  very  many  years  ago — I  think 
within  threedecades — ^whentherewarepractically 
no  buildings  in  Atlantic  City  of  other  material 
than  wood.  It  was  not  supposed  at  that  time 
that  the  sand  would  afford  a  foundation  for  any- 
thing heavier,  at  least  in  buildings  of  any  size, — 
an  idea  which  seems  strain  indeed  now  what  we 
view  the  splendid  and  imposing  vista  of  beach 
front  hotels,  whose  sky  line  promises  sometime 
to  rival  or  surpass  that  of  New  York  City  in 
striking  and  picturesque  effects. 

Three  factors  have  made  the  Atlantic  City 
that  we  know  today — natural  location,  men  of 


vision,  and  unequaled  train  service.  The  interest 

of  the  railroads  in  the  city's  welfare  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  partners. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasicm,  on  behalf  of  my 
Company,  to  offer  the  business  men  of  AtkCntic 
City  our  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  un- 
paralleled success  which  has  rewarded  their 
efforts  recently,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  I  believe  I  am  cwrect  in  saying 
that  Atlantic  City  has  passed  through  the  most 
prosperous  and  successful  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring  season  of  her  history,  following  a  record- 
breaking  summer  business  in  1922.  As  far  as  any 
of  us  are  able  to  judge,  the  outlook  for  the  present 
summer  is  even  better.  Business  all  over  the 
country  is  at  the  highest  level  of  activity  ever 
known.  People  are  traveling  more,  they  have 
more  money  to  spend,  and  are  spending  it  more 
freely  than  ever  before,  in  health-giving  pleasures 
and  amusements.  There  are  no  signs  of  slacken- 
ing in  sight,  and  this  can  mean  only  one  thing — 
that  is,  that  Atlantic  City  will  have  more  vi^tOTS 
to  care  for  and  entertain  this  coming  summer  than 
ever  before. 

Transportation  Plans 

for  a  Banner  Season 

That  means  that  the  railroad  lines  serving  the 
city  will  also  have  the  biggest  and  most  important 
job  of  their  history.  On  behalf  of  my  own  road, 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  going  to  do  our  very 
best  to  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities,  and  I 
think  we  will  be  successful  in  giving  Atlantic 
City  and  her  guests  a  transp<Mrtation  service 
which  will  make  us  proud,  and  the  visdtors 
happy.  We  have  a  summer  schedule  planned, 
between  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia,  of  72 
weekday  trains  and  70  Sunday  trains,  with 
through  service  over  the  Delaware  River  bridge 
by  7  trains  in  each  direction  on  weekdays,  and 
6  on  Sundays,  besides  the  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington servke.  As  you  are  already  aware,  we 
have  inaugurated  the  througb  sleeping  car  service 
between  Atlantic  City,  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland 
earlier  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  the  large 
patronage  already  received  augurs  well  for  what 
may  be  expected  later. 

While  I  can  of  course  speak  officially  only  for 
my  own  road,  nevertheless  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
saying  that  our  respected  friends  and  rivals,  the 
Reading  lines*  will  surely  do  their  part  in  meeting 
Atlantic  City's  transportation  needs  during  what 
promises  to  be  her  banner  season. 


Looking  beyond  the  months  inmiediately 
ahead  of  us,  the  prospects  for  which  appear  to 

be  quite  clear,  it  is  interesting  to  speculate  upon 
the  more  distant  future  of  Atlantic  City.  What 
its  destiny  may  ultimately  be,  I  would  hardly 
wish  to  hazard  a  guess,  but  it  surely  does  not 
require  very  much  vision  to  foresee  that  the  time 
cannot  be  many  years  distant  when  Absecon 
Island  will  be  a  continuous  city  of  splendid 
hotels,  fine  apartment  houses,  beautiful  residences 
and  modern  stores,  from  inlet  to  inlet  and  at 
least  from  the  thoroughfare  to  the  beach. 

City's  Splendid  Future 
Demands  Best  in  Rail  Service 

Nor  will  that  in  all  likelihood  be  the  end. 

'  Already  the  meadows  beyond  the  thoroughfare 

are  being  encroached  upon  for  building  pur- 
poses. Grading,  street  construction,  and  the 
actual  erection  of  houses  are  being  pushed  out 
from  both  the  Atlantic  City  and  Pleasantville 
sides.  The  motor  roads  across  the  meadows  will 
become  city  boulevards.  We  hear  talk  of  bridges 
to  the  islands  to  the  northeast  for  a  further 
outlet.  These  and  other  developments  will 
undoubtedly  receive  great  additional  impetus  in 
the  next  few  years.  Altogether  the  outlook  for 
Atlantic  City  is  more  than  rosy,  and  the  business 
men  who  have  backed  its  success  with  their 
money,  energy  and  enterprise  deserve  the 
warmest  congratulations  upon  their  courage 
and  fcnremght. 

There  is  one  fact  which  should  constantly  be 
borne  in  mind  as  of  cardinal  importance. 
Atlantic  City  is  60  miles  from  its  nearest  im- 
portant source  of  patronage.  Visitws  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  drawn  each  year  from 
much  more  distant  points,  indeed  from  the 
lei^h  and  breadth  of  the  Continent.  There- 
fore, good  long-distance  transportation  is  and 

\  must  continue  to  be  the  very  life  blood  of  a 

I  resort  city  situated  such  as  this  is.    You  will 

always  need  good  railroads  and  good  railroad 
service— the  best  that  can  possibly  be  affwded — 

I  and  you  will  need  them  more  in  the  future  than 

you  do  now,  or  ever  have  in  the  past. 

(Motm*  cars,  it  is  true,  are  an  important 
transportation  factor  today,  and  will  beoime 
more  important  in  the  future.    The  aeroplane 
i  will  take  its  place  as  a  commercial  carrier  of 

i  passengers,  in  due  course.    But  there  is  one 

truth  which  you  must  never  allow  yourselves 
I  to  forget,  and  that  is  that  the  standard  railroad 
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lines  must  and  will  omtinue  to  bear  the  vast 

proportion  of  the  burden  of  furnishing  the  trans- 
portation service  which  your  city  will  need,  both 
pass^ger  and  freight.  Therefore,  every  property 
owner,  every  hotel  proprieter,  and  every  busi- 
ness man  of  every  kind  in  Atlantic  City  owes  it 
to  himself  to  be  a  true  friend  and  firm  supporter 
of  the  railroads.  This  must  be  quite  generally 
the  case,  I  am  sure,  because  our  own  expmences 
tell  us  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  communities 
in  the  country  where  the  need  for  good  railroads 
is  more  widely  appreciated  by  business  men 
g^ierally  than  h^  in  Atlantic  City. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  say  just  a  few 
words  to  you  about  the  general  railroad  situation 
because  of  its  vital  importance  to  you,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  country.  I  will  avoid 
technical  matters  and  complicated  stat^ics, 
and  try  to  give  you  only  a  few  essentials.  This 
is  possible  because,  fortunately,  the  essentials 
of  the  case  can  be  stated  and  gr»q>ed  unthout 
technical  details. 

Investment  in  Railroads 
Growing  Too  Slowly 

A  few  moments  ago  I  promised  you  that  we 
would  do  our  very  best  to  give  Atlantic  City 
full  and  adequate  transportation  service  this 
summer.  We  have  every  expectation  of  success, 
but  I  assure  you  it  will  be  no  easy  task,  and 
will  not  be  accomplished  without  a  strngglp. 
Indeed,  if  the  demands  upon  the  railroads  for 
service  continue  to  grow,  and  railroad  facilities 
themselves  continue  to  stand  still  for  lack  of  the 
investment  of  sufficient  new  capital,  I  would 
not  care  to  take  the  respon^ility  of  extend- 
ing such  a  promise  for  a  very  much  longer  period 
ahead. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  expan* 
sion  of  railroad  facilities  in  this  country  has  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  been  lagging  very 
seriously  behind  the  increasing  growth  in  the 
nation's  needs  loir  service.  If  we  look  into  the 
causes,  we  find,  as  I  have  just  indkated,  that 
for  quite  a  long  period  capital  has  not  been 
attracted  into  the  railroads  in  adequate  amount. 
For  instance,  in  1900  we  had  in  this  country  an 
aggregate  railroad  plant,  taking  all  the  companies 
and  systems  together,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  eleven  billions  of  dollars.  Today  we 
have  a  twenty  billion  dollar  plant.  Our  invest- 
ment has  increased  less  than  100%  in  over  two 
decades.    But  the  work  which  the  railroads 


have  been  called  upon  to  do,  measured  in  ton- 
miles  and  passenger- miles  of  public  service,  has 
increased  over  200%  in  the  same  interval.  In 
other  words,  the  service  which  our  railroad  plant 
is  called  upon  to  render  has  been  growing  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  additional  capital  has  been 
put  into  facilities  for  rendering  service.  More- 
over, prices  and  constriKrticm  costs  have  been 
going  up  during  practically  the  oitire  period  in 
question,  so  that  the  growth  in  actual  facilities 
has  necessarily  been  at  a  still  lower  rate. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  such  a  . 
process  must  sooner  or  later  reach  a  point  at 

which  the  facilities  available  are  not  adequate  to 
perform,  with  standard  and  satisfactory  prompt- 
ness and  efficiency,  the  service  which  the  puUic 
requires.  Such  a  point  in  fact,  has  been  reached 
by  our  railroads  more  than  once  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  was  reached  during  the  War  activities; 
again  during  the  post-war  boom  of  1920,  and 
again  last  fall  and  winter  when  we  were  handling 
a  record-breaking  general  traffic,  and  trying  to 
make  up  a  national  coal  shortage  at  the  same 
time.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  demands 
for  transportation,  in  many  sectkms,  are  today 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  rail- 
road plant  to  render  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
fully  maintain  these  high  standards  of  service 
which  have  kmg  been  the  pride  of  American  rail- 
road management. 

Our  Railroads  are  Congested 
But  Not  Broken  Down 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  if  Atlantic  City 
were  not  predominantly  a  passenger  point,  rather 
than  a  freight  point,  I  would  hardly  have  ven- 
tumed  to  give  such  definite  assurances  as  I  have 
just  expressed,  vnth  regard  to  our  ability  to 
meet  your  needs  during  the  coming  summer. 
Freight  congestion  has  been  quite  general  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Passenger  traffic, 
though  in  great  volume,  is  not,  at  the  momrat, 
exerting  quite  so  severe  a  pressure  upon  facilities. 

Briefly,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  we 
need  a  very  oonaideralrfe  expansion  of  railroad 
facilities  to  allow  our  general  prosperity  to  pro- 
gress further.  The  limit  of  production  and  com- 
merce in  this  country  is  what  our  railroads  can 
carry  adequately.  I  know  of  no  truth  more 
vitally  important  for  the  American  business  man 
to  take  to  heart. 

Let  me»  however,  make  one  point  about  the 
ntuatkm  perfectly  dear.  Our  railroads  have  not 
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suffered  anything  resembling  a  physical  break- 
down, and  they  will  not,  unless  that  result  is 
brought  about  by  unscrupulous  political  tactics 
or  other  destructive  outside  influences*  Our 
American  railroads  are  a  splendid  machine,  and 
probably  the  finest  existing  monument  to  native 
business  genius  and  enterprise.  They  have  no 
equal  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  They 
are  not  disrupted  or  decrepit,  though  they  are 
often  congested  and  over-taxed  because  the 
country  needs  them,  and  more  like  them,  so 
urgratly  and  increasingly.  All  they  require  to 
meet  those  needs  is  a  chance  to  prosper  again. 
Grant  that,  and  I  am  confident  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  will  once  more  not 
<mly  fully  measure  up  to  the  country's  require- 
ments, but  will  lead  the  way  again  in  national 
advancement  as  they  did  in  the  past. 

Railroading A  Two-fisted 
Red-blooded  Man's  Game  " 

There  was  never  a  time  in  my  own  career 
when  I  was  prouder  of  being  a  railroad  officer 
than  the  present.  The  story  of  our  railroads  is  a 
magnificent  record  of  achievement,  often  in  the 
face  of  unexampled  difficulties.  They  have  with- 
stood for  years  a  series  of  hard  knocks  that  would 
have  demoralized  any  industry  that  was  not 
solidly  founded,  capably  <^Qicered,  and  in  the 
main  loyally  manned.  The  people  of  our  country 
owe  a  very  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  railroad 
management,  which  has  preserved  order  when 
chaos  threatened,  and  to  the  great  body  of  faith- 
ful and  devoted  employes  who  have  raid^ed 
that  possible.  Railroading  today  is  a  two-fisted 
red-blooded  man's  game,  with  no  place  in  it  for 
the  yellow  streak.  It  takes  the  best  there  is  in 
any  man,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  compensation 
lies  in  the  chance  to  play  a  part  in  sustaining  the 
country's  most  indispensable  public  service. 

In  earlier  years,  capital  poured  freely  into 
railroad  enterprise.  Why  was  that  flow  stopped, 

and  how  can  it  be  started  again?  Omitting  any 
attempt  at  details,  I  will  merely  state  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  stopped  because  governmental 
relation,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  proceeded  upon  a  totally 
wrong  theory,  that  theory  being  that  if  profits 
could  be  taken  away  from  a  railroad  they  must 
necessarily  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  railroad's 
patrons.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way  with  the 
railroads,  nor  with  those  whom  they  serve;  and 
every  one  of  you  knows  it  could  not  work  out  in 
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any  of  the  lines  of  business  in  which  you  are 

engaged. 

For  fifteen  years  or  more,  the  return  earned 
on  the  actual  investment  in  raihroad  propaties 
in  the  United  States  has  averaged  less  than  4%. 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  experimenting  with 
the  theory  that  a  return  of  5%% — if  and  when 
attained — would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  rail- 
roads attractive  investments  again.  That  return 
has  not  yet  been  realized.  It  may  be  approached 
this  year.  If  so,  that  will  be  an  improvement, 
but  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  as  busi- 
ness men,  will  it  be  sufficient  to  draw  caintal 
freely  into  railroading  again?  Should  not  a  more 
adequate  level  of  earning  power  now  be  the  aim, 
if  we  are  to  consider  our  regulative  policies  as 
being  truly  constructive  and  helpful  to  railroad 
progress? 

Hotel  management  and  operation  I  think  may 
fairly  be  described  as  Atlantic  City's  basic 
industry.  Any  one  who  takes  a  glance  at  the 
magnificent  and  imposing  edifices  of  that 
character  which  adorn  four  or  five  miles  of  beach 
front,  must  form  the  conclusion  that  in  recent 
years  it  has  not  been  very  hard  to  raise  new 
capital  for  hotel  construction  here. 

A  Lesson  from  Hotels — Profits 
and  Progress  Go  Hand  in  Hand 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  to  try  to  picture  to 
yourselves  an  imaginary  state  of  affairs  which 

may  help  you  in  visualizing  where  the  railroads 
stand,  and  what  has  been  the  matter  with  their 
affairs.  Suppose  that  the  Government  fixed  the 
prices  of  hotel  rooms  and  meals  and  had  latterly 
undertaken  also  to  fix  the  wages  of  their  employes. 
Suppose  also  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  Atlantic  City  hotels  had  failed  to 
earn  ^  an  average  of  4%,  and  was  now  restricted 
to  a  possible  S%%  with  no  guarantee  against  a 
lower  return  or  loss.  What  do  you  think  the 
beach  front  of  Atlantic  City  would  look  like 
today?  How  many  hotels  of  world-wide  note 
could  you  name  that  would  not  be  there  under 
such  enterprise-destroying  limitations? 

Gentlemen,  all  that  is  the  matter  with  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  is  that  Governmental 
relation,  with  mistaken,  though  posmbly  often 
good  intentions,  has  for  a  great  many  years  been 
taking  away  their  profits.  In  any  form  of  busi- 
ness, profits  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  railroads  are  no  different  in  this  respect  from 
any  other  business.    Neither  their  size  nor  the 
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fact  that  their  bumness  is  that  of  rendering  a 

public  service  can  possibly  exempt  them  from  the 
same  necessity  for  making  both  ends  meet  and 
sustaining  their  credit  by  demonstrated  net 
earning  power,  that  every  other  bunness  must 
face.  They  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same 
economic  forces,  the  same  principles  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  same  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
as  are  hotete,  bathii^  establiriimrats,  amusement 
piers,  garages,  retail  stores,  or  any  other  kind  of 
business  activity  that  can  be  named  which  is 
carried  on  in  this  or  any  other  city»  and  their 
continued  growth  hingn  upoa  the  same  require- 
ment of  holding  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
satisfactory  earnings  upon  new  capital.  Restore 
reasonable  and  fair  profits  to  railroading,  and 
progress  will  be  restwed  without  fail. 

-Happily,  I  believe  we  are  in  the  first  stage  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  new  and  better  era  in 
Governmental  policies  toward  the  railroads*  The 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  under  whkh  we  are 
op«ating,  while  doubtless  not  perfect,  is  never- 
theless by  far  the  most  constructive  and  en- 
couraging general  railroad  law  ever  passed  by 
CiHigreiB.  Our  rq^lative  bodies,  I  feel  rare,  are 
at  heart  in  accord  with  its  more  liberal  spirit  and 
will  welcome  the  support  of  public  opinion  in 
giving  that  spirit  broader  and  more  complete 
^ect« 

Gigantic  Task  of  Service 
now  Facing  the  Railroads 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  physical  sarvice  which  is  before  the 
railroads  generally  for  the  remainder  of  1923, 
and  the  pledges  and  promises  which  they  have 
made  to  the  American  people  in  respect  thereto. 

Business  all  over  the  country,  as  I  indicated 
a  ^<Mt  time  ago,  k  at  the  highest  kvd  of  activity 
ever  known,  and  has  received  an  impetus  and 
momentum  which  will  doubtless  carry  it  much 
further  before  there  is  material  slackening.  This 
means  that  general  railroad  traffic  in  the  coming 
summer  and  fall  is  practically  certain  to  break 
all  previous  records,  and  consequently  the  strain 
upon  railroad  facilities  will  be  the  greatest  ever 
b3K>wn.  Only  ^ctraordinary  ^orts  by  the  rail- 
roads and  their  employes,  with  the  fullest  co* 
operation  on  the  part  of  their  patrons,  can  make 
it  possible  to  get  through  this  trying  and  difficult 
poiod  without  a  a»ge8ti(»  so  severe  as  to  be 
dttMtrous. 

The  railroads,  through  their  chief  executives, 
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meeting  a  few  weeks  ago  in  New  York  City, 
plec^^  themsdyes  to  an  adequate  transpcMrta- 
tion  program  to  cover  the  remainder  of  1923. 

Chief  among  the  promises  then  made  are  the 
following: 

/  1.  Before  the  fall  peaks  of  traffic  movement 

I  are  reached,  to  wipe  out  the  last  remnants  of  the 

diopmen's  strike  by  bringing  down  the  cars  and 
locomotives  awaiting  repairs  to  normal  figures  or 
lower. 

2.  To  increase  materially  the  average  load 
per  freight  car  and  the  miles  per  day  each  car  is 

moved. 

f  3.  To  finidi  the  storing  of  coal  for  railroad 

use,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  September. 

4.  To  plan  all  activities  to  the  end  that  the 
1^  use  of  power  and  equipment  for  railroad  con- 
)  struction  or  maintenance  purposes  shall  be 
I  reduced  to  a  minimum  after  September  1st,  thus 
I  releasing  the  maximum  of  facilities  for  com- 
7/               mercial  traffic. 

5.  To  establish  what  will  practically  con- 
I                stitute  a  pool  of  freight  cars  when  need  arises, 

and  to  distribute  the  cars  according  to  the  actual 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

"  Do  Tour  Pall  Shipping  Early,'' 
Will  Be  Urged  on  Patrons 

Campaigns  are  to  be  inaugurated  among 
i  shippers  everywhere  to  enlist  their  support  and 

co-operation.   **Do  your  fall  shipping  early"  is 
to  be  the  slogan.   That  means  do  as  much  of 
your  fall  shipping  in  the  summer  as  you  can;  get 
'  everything  possible  out  of  the  way  before  the 

great  crop  and  coal  movements  of  autumn  reach 
full  swing. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
j  tion  of  builders,  road  contractors,  etc.,  in  the 

j  early  movement  of  their  materials. 

Campaigns  will  everywhere  be  carried  on  to 
I  enlist  the  aid  of  shippers  in  making  each  freight 

,  car  do  more  work:    First,  by  loading  more 

1  heavily,  and  second,  by  releasing  more  promptly, 

so  that  each  car  diall  carry  more  freight  and  make 
more  miles  per  day.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  our 
I  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  the  shipping 

public  always  ready  and  willing  to  give  invaluable 
help  in  these  respects,  and  we  anticipate  that  this 
splendid  spirit  will  be  more  in  evidence  now  than 
' '  ever  before,  because  the  need  is  greater  and  the 

I  general  railroad  requirements  ol  the  nation  more 

I  widely  undetBtood 
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To  aid  in  carrying  out  this  program,  the  ntil- 
roads,  despite  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  new 
capital,  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  combined 
espenditure  this  year  of  over  one  billion  dollars 
for  new  facilities.  They  are  raising  this  sum  by 
further  mortgaging  their  properties,  it  being 
impossible  to  do  so  by  the  sales  of  stock,  which 
r^resaits,  of  course,  ownership,  and  not  secured 
loans,  and  carries  with  it  the  risk  of  ownership. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  railroads  in  general,  the 
American  Railway  Association  announced  that 
this  step  was  being  taken  in  reliance  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  American  people.  In  other 
words,  the  additional  risk  is  being  incurred  in  the 
belief  that  the  ultimate  fairness  and  justice  of 
the  public  will  make  it  possible  for  the  railroads 
to  carry  these  increased  burdens. 

The  Pennsylvailia  Railroad  is  doing  what  we 
trust  will  be  our  full  share.  We  have  actually  in 
sight  at  the  present  time  over  $75,000,000  worth 
of  improvements  and  additions,  including 
$52,000,000  for  new  engines  and  cars.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year,  our  total  of  expenditures  for 
additional  facilities  will  quite  likely  reach  or  pass 
the  $100,000,000  mark. 

A  Platform  of  Railroad 
Stability  and  Progress 

The  message  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  today 
is  an  invitation  to  join  with  the  business  men  of 
the  country  generally  in  suppotis^  the  following 
platform  of  railroad  stability  and  progress: 

1.  Let  railroad  rates  and  railroad  laws  alone 
for  the  present.  Give  the  railroads  a  chance  to 
get  on  thdr  feet  &iancially  bef<»-e  further 
tightening  up  on  their  earnings.  Give  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920  a  more  adequate  test 
before  deciding  what  revisions,  if  any,  it  requires. 

2.  Get  solidly  back  of  the  raihroads  in  carrying 
out  their  adequate  transportation  program  of 
1923,  because  the  country's  prosperity  depends 
upon  its  success. 

3.  Give  every  possible  encourc^^emrat  to  the 
loyal  and  earnest  working  forces  of  the  railroads 
so  that  they  may  co-operate  in  the  best  and  most 
enthusiastic  spirit  with  the  management. 

With  full  public  support  in  these  respects,  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  our  railroads,  their  managers 
and  employes  are  thoroughly  capable  of  doing 
the  job.  And  furthermore,  I  am  omfident  we  are 
going  to  get  the  support  whkh  m  needed.  More 
people  are  thinking  straight  about  the  railroads 
today  than  ever  before.   There  is  constantly  a 
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better  and  wider  understanding  of  the  truth  that 
what  we  call  the  ''railroad  problem"  is  the 
problem  of  all  the  people  of  the  country,  and  that 
upon  its  fair  and  just  solution  our  national  wel- 
fare depends  mote  completely  than  upon  any 
other  single  factor.  As  I  have  a  very  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  fairness,  justice  and  good 
sense  of  the  American  people,  I  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  I  am  an  optimist  on  our  railroads 
and  on  the  pro^ierity  and  the  continued  growth 
of  the  great  nation  which  they  sarve. 

A  Further  Step  in  Creating 
Nation-wide  Patronage 

In  closing^  I  have  a  little  announcement  to 
make  which  I  trust  will  prove  of  interest.  I  have 

already  referred  briefly  to  our  train  schedules  for 
the  coming  summer  and  the  early  establishment 
of  through  service,  by  the  Pennsylvania  System 
lines,  with  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  intend  to  go  a  step 
farther,  this  season,  and  give  Atlantic  City 
through  passenger  service,  in  both  directions, 
without  chai^  of  cars,  from  and  to  Chkrago. 
At  the  present  moment  the  details  of  schedules 
have  not  yet  been  settled,  but  the  service  will  be 
arranged  and  I  trust  will  be  recc^nized  as  an 
additional  step  on  our  part  to  co-<q>erate  in 
building  up  the  nation-wide  charactw  of  the 
patronage  which  Atlantic  City  merits  and  enjoys. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  and 
for  your        courteous  attention. 
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